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Berlin Wall relic gets a ‘second life’ on U.S.-Mexico border as Biden adds barriers 


A slab of the Berlin Wall is displayed near the border wall separating the United States from Mexico, 
in Tijuana, Mexico, Friday, Aug. 25, 2023. 
Associated Press 
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By ELLIOT SPAGAT 
Associated Press 
TIJUANA, Mexico (AP) — As the U.S. government built its 
latest stretch of border wall, Mexico made a statement 
of its own by laying remains of the Berlin Wall a few steps 
away. The 3-ton pockmarked, gray concrete slab sits 
between a bullring, a lighthouse and the border wall, 
which extends into the Pacific Ocean. 
“May this be a lesson to build a society that knocks down 
walls and builds bridges,” reads the inscription below 
the towering Cold War relic, attributed to Tijuana Mayor 
Montserrat Caballero and titled, “A World Without Walls.” 
For Caballero, like many of Tijuana’s 2 million residents, 
the U.S. wall is personal and political, a part of the city’s 
fabric and a fact of life. She considers herself a migrant, 
having moved from the southern Mexico city of Oaxaca 
when she was 2 with her mother, who fled “the vicious 
cycle of poverty, physical abuse and illiteracy.” 
The installation opened Aug. 13 at a ceremony with 
Caballero and Marcelo Ebrard, Mexico’s former foreign 
secretary who is now a leading presidential candidate. 
Continued on Page 2 
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Berlin Wall relic gets a ‘second life’ on U.S.-Mexico border as Biden adds barriers 


Continued from Front 


Caballero, 41, is married 
to an Iranian man who 
became a U.S. citizen and 
lives in the United States. 
She and their 9-year-old 
son used to cross the bor- 
der between Tijuana and 
San Diego. 
Since June, Caballero has 
lived in a military barracks 
in Tijuana, saying she acted 
on credible threats against 
her brought to her atten- 
tion by U.S. intelligence 


officials and a recommen- 
dation by Mexico’s federal 
government. Weeks earlier, 
her bodyguard survived an 
assassination attempt. 
Caballero said that she 
doesn’t know who wants 
to kill her but suspects pay- 
back for having seized 
arms from violent criminals 
who plague her city. 
“Someone is probably up- 
set with me,” she said in her 
spacious City Hall office. 
Shards of the Berlin Wall 
scattered worldwide after 


it crumbled in 1989, with 
collectors putting them in 
hotels, schools, transit sta- 
tions and parks. Marcos 
Cline, who makes com- 
mercials and other digital 
productions in Los Angeles, 
needed a home for his ar- 
tifact and found an ally in 
Tijuana’s mayor. 
“Why in Tijuana?” Cabal- 
lero said. “How many fami- 
lies have shed blood, labor 
and their lives to get past 
the wall? The social and 
political conflict is differ- 


ent than the Berlin Wall, but 
it’s a wall at the end of the 
day. And a wall is always 
a sphinx that divides and 
bloodies nations.” 
President Joe Biden issued 
an executive order his first 
day in office to halt wall 
construction, ending a sig- 
nature effort by his prede- 
cessor, Donald Trump. 
But 
his 
administration 
has moved ahead with 
small, already-contracted 
projects, including replac- 
ing a two-layered wall in 
San Diego standing 18 feet 
(5.5 meters) high with one 
rising 30 feet (9.1 meters) 
and stretching 0.6 mile (1 
kilometer) to the ocean. 
The 
wall 
slices 
through 
Friendship Park, a cross- 
border site inaugurated by 
then-U.S. first lady Pat Nixon 
in 1971 to symbolize bina- 
tional ties. 
For decades, families sepa- 
rated by immigration sta- 
tus met through barbed 
wire and, later, a chain-link 
fence. It is a cherished, fes- 
tive destination for tourists 
and residents in Mexico. 
At an arts festival in 2005, 
David “The Human Can- 
nonball” Smith Jr. flashed 
his passport in Tijuana as he 
lowered himself into a bar- 
rel and was shot over the 
wall, landing on a net on 
the beach with U.S. border 
agents nearby. 
In 2019, artist Lizbeth De La 
Cruz Santana covered the 


Tijuana side of the wall with 
paintings of adults who 
moved to the U.S. illegally 
as young children and 
were 
deported. 
Visitors 
who held up their phones 
to bar codes were taken to 
a website that voiced their 
first-person narratives. 
Cline said he was turned 
away at the White House 
when 
he 
tried 
deliver- 
ing the Berlin Wall relic to 
Trump and then trucked it 
across the country to find a 
suitable home. 
He said the piece has 
found “its second life” at 
the Tijuana park alongside 
the colorful paintings on 
the border wall that ex- 
press views on politics and 
immigration. 
The U.S. government has 
gradually restricted park 
access from San Diego 
over the last 15 years in a 
state park that once al- 
lowed cross-border yoga 
classes, religious services 
and music festivals. Af- 
ter lengthy consideration, 
the Biden administration 
agreed to keep the wall at 
18 feet for a small section 
where some access will be 
allowed. 
U.S. Customs and Border 
Protection said that it antic- 
ipates replacing the “dete- 
riorated” two-layer barrier 
by November and that the 
higher one under construc- 
tion “will provide much 
needed improvements.”q 


People walk along the wall that separates the United States from 
Mexico, near a slab of the Berlin Wall, in Tijuana, Mexico, Friday, 
Aug. 25, 2023. 
Associated Press 
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Tribe getting piece of Minnesota back more than a century after 
ancestors died there 


By TRISHA AHMED 
Associated Press/Report for 
America 
GRANITE FALLS, Minn. (AP) 
— Golden prairies and 
winding rivers of a Minneso- 
ta state park also hold the 
secret burial sites of Dakota 
people who died as the 
United States failed to fulfill 
treaties with Native Ameri- 
cans more than a century 
ago. Now their descen- 
dants are getting the land 
back. 
The state is taking the rare 
step of transferring the park 
with a fraught history back 
to a Dakota tribe, trying to 
make amends for events 
that led to a war and the 
largest mass hanging in U.S. 
history. 
"It's a place of holocaust. 
Our 
people 
starved 
to 
death there," said Kevin 
Jensvold, chairman of the 
Upper Sioux Community, a 
small tribe with about 550 
members just outside the 
park. 
The Upper Sioux Agency 
State Park in southwestern 
Minnesota spans a little 
more than 2 square miles 
(about 5 square kilometers) 
and includes the ruins of a 
federal complex where offi- 
cers withheld supplies from 
Dakota people, leading to 
starvation and deaths. 
Decades of tension explod- 
ed into the U.S.-Dakota War 
of 1862 between settler- 
colonists and a faction of 
Dakota people, according 
to the Minnesota Historical 


Society. After the U.S. won 
the war, the government 
hanged more people than 
in any other execution in 
the nation. A memorial 
honors the 38 Dakota men 
killed in Mankato, 110 miles 
(177 kilometers) from the 
park. 
Jensvold said he has spent 
18 years asking the state to 
return the park to his tribe. 
He began when a tribal 
elder told him it was unjust 
Dakota people at the time 
needed to pay a state fee 
for each visit to the graves 
of their ancestors there. 


Lawmakers finally autho- 
rized the transfer this year 
when Democrats took con- 
trol of the House, Senate 
and governor's office for 
the first time in nearly a de- 
cade, said state Sen. Mary 
Kunesh, a Democrat and 
descendant of the Stand- 
ing Rock Nation. 
Tribes speaking out about 
injustices 
have 
helped 
more people understand 
how lands were taken and 
treaties were often not up- 
held, Kunesh said, adding 
that people seem more 
interested now in "doing 


the right thing and getting 
lands back to tribes." 
But the transfer also would 
mean fewer tourists and 
less money for the nearby 
town of Granite Falls, said 
Mayor Dave Smiglewski. 
He and other opponents 
say recreational land and 
historic sites should be pub- 
licly owned, not given to a 
few people, though law- 
makers set aside funding 
for the state to buy land to 
replace losses in the trans- 
fer. 
The park is dotted with hik- 
ing trails, campsites, pic- 


nic tables, fishing access, 
snowmobiling and horse- 
back riding routes and tall 
grasses 
with 
wildflowers 
that dance in hot summer 
winds. "People that want 
to make things right with 
history's injustices are com- 
pelled often to support ac- 
tion like this without thinking 
about other ramifications," 
Smiglewski said. "A number, 
if not a majority, of state 
parks have similar sacred 
meaning 
to 
Indigenous 
tribes. So where would it 
stop?" 
In recent years, some tribes 
in the U.S., Canada and 
Australia have gotten their 
rights to ancestral lands re- 
stored with the growth of 
the Land Back movement, 
which seeks to return lands 
to Indigenous people. 
A national park has never 
been transferred from the 
U.S. government to a tribal 
nation, but a handful are 
co-managed with tribes, in- 
cluding Grand Portage Na- 
tional Monument in north- 
ern Minnesota, Canyon de 
Chelly National Monument 
in Arizona and Glacier Bay 
National Park in Alaska, 
Jenny Anzelmo-Sarles of 
the National Park Service 
said. 
This will be the first time Min- 
nesota transfers a state 
park to a Native Ameri- 
can community, said Ann 
Pierce, director of Minneso- 
ta State Parks and Trails at 
the Department of Natural 
Resources.q 


A large wooden sign that says "Upper Sioux (Yellow Medicine) Agency Historic Site" stands at the 
Upper Sioux Agency State Park near Granite Falls, Minn., on July 28, 2023. 
Associated Press 


GOP lawmakers take aim at LGBTQ+ ‘safe 
places’ program in small Florida town 


MOUNT DORA, Fla. (AP) 
— Some central Florida 
lawmakers said they were 
considering "all legislative, 
legal and executive op- 
tions available" to stop busi- 
ness owners in a small town 
from voluntarily displaying 
rainbow decals in their win- 
dows indicating that they 
are "safe place" for LGBTQ+ 
people who feel threat- 
ened. 
Four 
Republican 
lawmakers wrote a letter 
to officials in Mount Dora 
two weeks ago warning 


that the new, optional city- 
sponsored program could 
put the central Florida com- 
munity outside Orlando "in 
the crosshairs of potentially 
detrimental and absolutely 
unnecessary 
economic 
harm." The lawmakers cited 
boycotts of Bud Light and 
Target, which followed the 
brands' efforts to promote 
diversity and inclusion of 
the LGBTQ+ community. 
Mount Dora's city council 
approved the Safe Place 
Initiative last month. The 


city of 17,000 residents is 
known for its antique shops 
and weekend festivals. 
"The mission of the Safe 
Place Initiative is to pro- 
vide the community with 
easily accessible safety in- 
formation and safe places 
throughout the city they 
can turn to if they are the 
victims of an anti-LGBTQ+ 
or other hate crimes," the 
city of Mount Dora said on 
its website. 
Safe Place programs are 
visible 
throughout 
met- 


ro Orlando — as well as 
throughout the U.S. — in- 
cluding 
ones 
sponsored 
by the Orlando Police De- 


partment, Orange County 
Sheriff's Office and Osceola 
County Sheriff's Office, all in 
central Florida.q 


In this June 24, 2015 photo, Officer Jim Ritter places a "Safe 
Place" sticker on the window of a business in Seattle's Capitol 
Hill neighborhood. 
Associated Press 
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Burning Man flooding strands tens of thousands at Nevada site 


BLACK ROCK DESERT, Nev. 
(AP) — An unusual late- 
summer storm turned a 
week-long counterculture 
fest into a sloppy mess with 
tens of thousands of par- 
tygoers stuck in foot-deep 
mud and with no work- 
ing toilets in the northern 
Nevada desert, but some 
Burning Man revelers said 
Sunday that their spirits re- 
mained unbroken. 
“We are a little bit dirty and 
muddy but spirits are high. 
The party still going,” said 
Scott London, a Southern 
California 
photographer, 
adding that the travel limi- 
tations offered “a view of 
Burning Man that a lot of us 
don’t get to see.” 
The annual gathering in the 
Black Rock Desert about 
110 miles (177 kilometers) 
north 
of 
Reno 
attracts 
nearly 80,000 artists, musi- 
cians and activists for a mix 
of wilderness camping and 
avant-garde performanc- 
es. Disruptions are part of 
the event’s recent history: 
Organizers had to tempo- 
rarily close entrances to the 
festival in 2018 due to dust 
storms, and the event was 
twice canceled altogether 
during the pandemic. 
More than a half-inch of 
rain fell at the festival site on 


Friday, the National Weath- 
er Service in Reno said, with 
more 
coming 
Saturday 
and Sunday, and organiz- 
ers closed the festival to ve- 
hicles after one death was 
reported. Officials provided 
no details of the fatality. 
The 
closures 
came 
just 
before a large wooden 
effigy was supposed to 
have been burned Satur- 
day night. Organizers said 
that all burning had been 
postponed, and authorities 
were working to open exit 
routes by the end of the La- 
bor Day weekend. 
Officials said late Saturday 
they didn’t yet know when 
the roads would “be dry 
enough for RVs or vehicles 
to navigate safely,” but 
they were hopeful vehicles 
could depart by late Mon- 
day if weather conditions 
improved. 
With their party closed to 
motorized traffic, attend- 
ees trudged through mud, 
many barefoot or with plas- 
tic bags on their feet. Rev- 
elers were urged to con- 
serve supplies of food and 
water and most remained 
hunkered down at the site. 
A few, however, managed 
to walk several miles to 
the nearest town or catch 
a ride there. Celebrity DJ 


Diplo posted a video to In- 
stagram on Saturday eve- 
ning showing him and co- 
median Chris Rock riding in 
the back of a fan’s pickup 
truck. He said they had 
walked six miles through 
the mud before hitching 
a ride. “I legit walked the 
side of the road for hours 
with my thumb out,” wrote 
Diplo, whose real name is 
Thomas Wesley Pentz. 
The event is remote on the 
best of days and emphasiz- 
es self-sufficiency — mean- 
ing most people bring in 
their own food, water and 
other supplies. 
Those who remained Sun- 
day described a resilient 
community 
making 
the 
most of the mucky condi- 
tions: Many posted selfies 
of themselves covered in 
mud, dancing or splashing 
in the makeshift lakes. 
“We have not witnessed 
any negativity, any rough 
times,” 
organizer 
There- 
sa Galeani said. “Some 
people … were supposed 
to leave a few days ago 
so they’re out of water or 
food. But I am an organizer 
so I went around and found 
more 
water 
and 
food. 
There is more than enough 
here for people. We just 
have to get it to everyone.” 


London, the southern Cali- 
fornia photographer who 
was attending his 20th Burn- 
ing Man and just published 
a book on the festival, 
“Burning Man: Art On Fire,” 
spent much of Saturday 
walking 
barefoot 
across 
the site, which is about 5 
square miles. He said that 
the biggest challenge was 
logistics, since no vehicles 
could traverse the site, sup- 
plies could not be brought 
in and most people could 
not leave. “Usually it’s very 
crowded with art cars, 
bikes and people all over 
the place but yesterday 
it was like an abandoned 
playground,” he added. 
Rebecca Barger, a photog- 
rapher from Philadelphia, 
arrived at her first Burning 
Man on Aug. 26 and was 
determined to stick it out 
through the end. 
“I’m not leaving until both 
‘The Man’ and ‘The Temple’ 
burn,” Barger said, referring 
to the wooden effigy and 
wooden structure that are 
traditionally torched during 
the event’s last two nights. 
She said one of the biggest 
concerns has been the 
lack of toilet options, since 
the trucks that normally ar- 
rive to clean out the porta- 
ble toilets multiple times a 


day haven’t been able to 
reach the site since Friday’s 
rainstorm. Some revelers 
said trucks had resumed 
cleaning on Sunday. 
To prevent her shoes from 
getting stuck in the muddy 
clay, Barger says she put a 
plastic bag over each of 
her shoes and then cov- 
ered each bag with a sock. 
Others were just barefoot. 
“Everyone has just adapt- 
ed, sharing RVs for sleeping, 
offering food and coffee,” 
Barger said. “I danced in 
foot-deep clay for hours to 
incredible DJs.” 
Ed Fletcher of Sacramento, 
a longtime Burning Man 
attendee, arrived in Black 
Rock City over a week ago 
to start setting up. When the 
rain hit, he and his camp- 
mates threw a party and 
“danced the night away” 
in their muddy shoes. 
“Radical self-reliance is one 
of the principles of Burning 
Man,” he said. “The desert 
will try to kill you in some 
way, shape or form.” 
The Pershing County Sher- 
iff’s Office did not release 
the identity of the de- 
ceased person or the sus- 
pected cause of death but 
said it is being investigated. 
On their website, organizers 
encouraged 
participants 
to remain calm and sug- 
gested that the festival is 
built to endure conditions 
like the flooding. They said 
cellphone trailers were be- 
ing dropped in several lo- 
cations Saturday night and 
that they would be briefly 
opening up internet over- 
night. Shuttle buses were 
also being organized to 
take attendees to Reno 
from the nearest town of 
Gerlach, a walk of about 
five miles (eight kilometers) 
from the site. 
The event began on Aug. 
27 and had been sched- 
uled to end Monday, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau 
of 
Land 
Management, 
which oversees the Black 
Rock Desert, where the fes- 
tival was held. 
John Asselin, a spokesper- 
son for the Bureau of Land 
Management, said he had 
seen “a steady stream” of 
vehicles leaving the festival 
site. 
“People are getting out,” 
he said.q 


In this satellite photo provided by Maxar Technologies, an overview of Burning Man festival in Black Rock, Nev on Monday, Aug. 
28, 2023. 
Associated Press 
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Israel's Netanyahu says he wants Eritrean migrants involved in 
violent clashes to be deported 


By TIA GOLDENBERG 
Associated Press 
TEL AVIV, Israel (AP) — Israe- 
li Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu said Sunday he 
wants Eritrean migrants in- 
volved in a violent clash in 
Tel Aviv to be deported im- 
mediately and has ordered 
a plan to remove all of the 
country's African migrants. 
The remarks came a day 
after bloody protests by ri- 
val groups of Eritreans in 
south Tel Aviv left dozens 
of people injured. Eritreans, 
supporters and opponents 
of 
Eritrea's 
government, 
faced off with construction 
lumber, pieces of metal 
and rocks, smashing shop 
windows and police cars. 
Israeli police in riot gear 
shot tear gas, stun gre- 
nades and live rounds while 
officers on horseback tried 
to control the protesters. 
The violence on Saturday 
returned to the fore the is- 
sue of migrants, which has 
long divided Israel. Its re- 
surgence comes as Israel 
is torn over Netanyahu's 
judicial overhaul plan, and 
supporters cite the migrant 
issue as a reason why the 
courts should be reined in, 
saying they have stood in 
the way of pushing the mi- 
grants out. 
"We want harsh measures 
against the rioters, includ- 
ing the immediate depor- 
tation of those who took 


part," Netanyahu said in a 
special ministerial meeting 
called to deal with the af- 
termath of the violence. 
He requested that the min- 
isters present him with plans 
"for the removal of all the 
other illegal infiltrators," and 
noted in his remarks that 
the Supreme Court struck 
down 
some 
measures 
meant to coerce the mi- 
grants to leave. 
Under international law, Is- 
rael cannot forcibly send 
migrants back to a coun- 
try where their life or liberty 
may be at risk. 


Ahead of an official visit to 
Cyprus, Netanyahu said the 
ministerial team was seek- 
ing to deport 1,000 support- 
ers of the Eritrean govern- 
ment who were involved in 
Saturday's violence. 
"They have no claim to ref- 
ugee status. They support 
this 
regime," 
Netanyahu 
said. "If they support the re- 
gime so much, they would 
do well to return to their 
country of origin." 
About 25,000 African mi- 
grants live in Israel, mainly 
from Sudan and Eritrea, 
who say they fled conflict 


or repression. Israel recog- 
nizes very few as asylum 
seekers, seeing them over- 
whelmingly as economic 
migrants, and says it has 
no legal obligation to keep 
them. 
The country has tried a 
variety of tactics to force 
them out, including send- 
ing some to a remote pris- 
on, holding part of their 
wages until they agree to 
leave the country or offer- 
ing cash payments to those 
who agree to move to an- 
other country, somewhere 
in Africa. Critics accuse the 


government of trying to co- 
erce the migrants into leav- 
ing. 
On Sunday, Israel's far-right 
national security minister, 
Itamar Ben-Gvir, visited the 
site of the unrest, voicing 
his support for the police 
and calling for those who 
broke the law to be placed 
in detention until they are 
deported. 
"They don't need to be 
here. It's not their place," 
he said. 
Some people heckled Ben- 
Gvir as he walked with a 
police escort, telling him to 
"go home." 
Saturday's clashes came as 
Eritrean government sup- 
porters marked the 30th 
anniversary 
of 
the 
cur- 
rent ruler's rise to power, 
an event held near the 
Eritrean embassy in south 
Tel Aviv. Eritrea has one of 
the world's worst human 
rights records and migrants 
in Israel and elsewhere say 
they fear death if they were 
to return. 
Critics 
see 
Netanyahu's 
judicial overhaul plan as 
a power grab meant to 
weaken the courts and 
limit judicial oversight on 
government decisions and 
legislation. Supporters say 
it is meant to restore power 
to elected legislators and 
rein in what they say is an 
interventionist and liberal- 
leaning justice system.q 


Anti-Eritrean government activists, left, clash with supporters of the Eritrean government, in Tel 
Aviv, Israel, Saturday, Sept. 2, 2023. 
Associated Press 


More cargo ships from Ukraine use a 
civilian corridor despite Russian threats 


SOFIA, Bulgaria (AP) — Two 
cargo vessels have left 
Ukraine 
despite 
Russian 
threats and are in the Black 
Sea, maritime officials said 
Saturday. 
The Anna-Theresa, a Liberi- 
an-flagged bulk carrier car- 
rying 56,000 tons of pig iron, 
left the Ukrainian port of Yu- 
zhny on Friday and is now 
close to Bulgarian territorial 
waters, Ukrainian Infrastruc- 
ture Minister Oleksandr Ku- 
brakov said. 
A second vessel — the 
Ocean Courtesy, traveling 
under a Marshall Islands 
flag — left the same port 


on Friday with 172,000 tons 
of iron ore concentrate. 
That ship arrived at the Ro- 
manian Black Sea port of 
Constanta shortly before 
noon on Saturday, accord- 
ing to the global ship track- 
ing website MarineTraffic. 
The website does not state 
whether the vessel is set to 
move on from the Roma- 
nian port. 
The 
two 
vessels 
sailed 
through a temporary cor- 
ridor for civilian ships from 
Ukraine's Black Sea ports to 
the Bosporus, Kubrakov said 
on the social media site X, 
formerly known as Twitter. 


The corridor goes along the 
western shores of the Black 
Sea, avoiding international 
waters and instead using 
instead those controlled by 
NATO members Romania 
and Bulgaria. 
On Saturday, authorities at 
the Bulgarian port of Varna 
did not confirm whether 
the Anna-Theresa will enter 
the port or will continue to 
the Bosporus Strait. 
The ships were the third and 
fourth vessels that used the 
interim corridor established 
by Ukraine's government 
after Russia halted a war- 
time agreement aimed at 


ensuring safe grain exports 
from Ukraine. The vessels 
had been docked in Ukrai- 


nian Black Sea ports since 
before Russia's full-scale in- 
vasion of its neighbor. q 


In this photo provided by Ukraine's Infrastructure Ministry Press 
Office, container ship Joseph Schulte (Hong Kong flag) leaves 
the port of Odesa to proceed through the temporary corridor 
established for merchant vessels from Ukraine's Black Sea ports 
in Odesa, Ukraine, Wednesday, Aug. 16, 2023. 
Associated Press 
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Guatemala's electoral authority blocks the suspension of 
President-elect Arévalo's political party 


By SONIA PÉREZ D. 
Associated Press 
GUATEMALA CITY (AP) — 
Guatemala's top electoral 
authority said Sunday it 
blocked the suspension of 
President-elect 
Bernardo 
Arévalo's Seed Movement, 
at least temporarily giving 
the party back its legal sta- 
tus and cutting off an at- 
tempt by opposing political 
forces to weaken him. 
The decision by the Su- 
preme Electoral Tribunal 
came days after the elec- 
toral registry suspended the 
party on a judge's order. 
The Attorney General's of- 
fice is investigating wheth- 
er there was wrongdoing in 
the gathering of required 
signatures for the party's 
formation years earlier. 
The tribunal said the sus- 
pension could not stand 
because it did not come 
from an electoral body. Its 
decision holds until the of- 
ficial end of the electoral 
period Oct. 31, because 
Guatemala's electoral law 
does not allow the suspen- 
sion of a party during the 
electoral period. 
The Seed Movement had 
also appealed the suspen- 
sion through the normal 
court system, but so far 
without result. It is expect- 
ed that come Nov. 1, the 
party could be suspended 
again. 
The c ongressional leader- 


ship had already used the 
suspension of the Seed 
Movement last week to 
make its seven lawmakers, 
including 
Arévalo, 
inde- 
pendents, which bars them 
from 
leading 
legislative 
committees or holding oth- 
er positions of leadership in 
the Congress. 
Arévalo, 
a 
progressive 
lawmaker and academic, 
shocked 
Guatemala 
by 
making it into an Aug. 20 
presidential runoff in which 
he beat former first lady 
Sandra Torres by more than 
20 points. Ever since Aréva- 
lo achieved a surprise sec- 
ond-place 
finish 
among 
a crowded field in the first 


round of voting in June, 
his party has come under 
attack. The Supreme Elec- 
toral Tribunal recognized 
Arévalo as the winner and 
outgoing President Alejan- 
dro Giammattei has said he 
will begin the transition, but 
the Attorney General's Of- 
fice has been aggressively 
pursuing the Seed Move- 
ment on various fronts. 
On Friday, the head of the 
Organization of American 
States' electoral observa- 
tion mission said the efforts 
appear aimed at keeping 
Arévalo from taking office 
in January. 
Observers inside and out- 
side 
Guatemala 
have 


warned in recent years that 
the country's democracy is 
in decline. 
President Jimmy Morales, 
Giammattei's predecessor, 
expelled the United Na- 
tions-backed 
anti-corrup- 
tion mission that had made 
impressive strides in disman- 
tling networks of corruption 
that divert public monies 
to their pockets and had 
allowed drug traffickers to 
take ever-growing control 
of the country. 
Giammattei 
weaponized 
the justice system, turning it 
against the same prosecu- 
tors and judges who had 
led 
that 
anti-corruption 
fight. His Attorney Gen- 


eral and her anti-corrup- 
tion prosecutor have both 
been sanctioned by the 
United States government 
as undemocratic actors al- 
legedly involved in corrup- 
tion. 
Polls 
showed 
Arévalo's 
party with under 3% sup- 
port heading into the first 
round of voting. But his 
message of taking up once 
again the corruption fight 
resonated with a frustrated 
population facing an array 
of candidates mostly prom- 
ising more of the same. 
His support expanded ex- 
ponentially as he headed 
into the runoff last month. 
He ran a hopeful outsider's 
campaign 
against 
Tor- 
res, who was making her 
third presidential bid and 
couldn't shake the status 
quo reputation she picked 
up by helping to advance 
Giammattei's 
legislative 
agenda. 
Voters spoke loudly, trying 
to give Arévalo an undis- 
putable margin of victory. 
But the entrenched politi- 
cal and economic forces 
that stand much to lose un- 
der an Arévalo presidency 
have not rolled over. And 
as the president-elect said 
Friday, there are still four 
months before he takes 
office "during which these 
political mafias will try to 
consummate 
the 
coup 
d'etat."q 


People march against legal actions taken by the Attorney General's office against the Seed 
Movement party and President-Elect Bernardo Arévalo, in Guatemala City, Saturday, Sept. 2, 
2023. 
Associated Press 


Russia attacks a Ukrainian port before key grain 
deal talks between Putin and Turkey’s president 


KYIV, Ukraine (AP) — Two 
people were hospitalized 
following a 3½-hour Russian 
drone barrage on a port in 
Ukraine's Odesa region on 


Sunday, officials said. 
The attack on the Reni sea- 
port comes a day before 
Russian President Vladimir 
Putin is due to meet with 


his Turkish counterpart Re- 
cep Tayyip Erdogan to dis- 
cuss the resumption of food 
shipments 
from 
Ukraine 
under a Black Sea grain 
agreement that Moscow 
broke off from in July. 
Russian forces fired 25 Ira- 
nian-made Shahed drones 
along the Danube River 
in the early hours of Sun- 
day, 22 of which were shot 
down by air defenses, the 
Ukrainian air force said on 
Telegram. 
Ukrainian President Volody- 
myr Zelenskyy 's chief of 
staff, Andriy Yermak, de- 
scribed the assault as part 
of a Russian drive "to pro- 


voke a food crisis and hun- 
ger in the world." 
Russia's 
Defense 
Ministry 
said in a statement that the 
attack was aimed at fuel 
storage facilities used to 
supply military equipment. 
Putin and Erdogan's long- 
awaited meeting is due 
to take place in Sochi on 
Russia's southwest coast on 
Monday. 
Turkish officials have con- 
firmed that the pair will 
discuss renewing the Black 
Sea grain initiative, which 
the Kremlin pulled out of six 
weeks ago. 
The deal — brokered by the 
United Nations and Turkey 


in July 2022 — had allowed 
nearly 33 million metric tons 
(36 million tons) of grain 
and other commodities to 
leave three Ukrainian ports 
safely despite Russia's war. 
However, 
Russia 
broke 
away from the agreement 
after claiming that a par- 
allel deal promising to re- 
move obstacles to Russian 
exports of food and fertil- 
izer hadn't been honored. 
Moscow complained that 
restrictions 
on 
shipping 
and insurance hampered 
its agricultural trade, even 
though it has shipped re- 
cord amounts of wheat 
since last year. q 


A farmer holds wheat in a granary on a private farm in Zhurivka, 
Kyiv region, Ukraine, Thursday, Aug. 10, 2023. 
Associated Press 
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Alto Vista chapel and its link to Aruba’s origins 


According to Etnia Nativa, 
in the 18th century most of 
the inhabitants of Aruba 
were indigenous who lived 
on the north coast, one of 
the 
largest 
communities 
lived in Alto Vista. 


As they were very religious, 
they had a chief with the 
name of Antonio Silvester 
who guided them in the 
Christian life and it was he 
who decided to build a 
stone chapel with a roof 
of corn rods, which would 
serve as a place of prayer. 
In 1750 it was blessed by Fa- 


ther Algamesi who came 
from Coro-Venezuela and 
appointed Domingo Anto- 
nio Silvester as the island’s 
first prosecutor in the name 
of the Spanish crown and 
Rome. In 1752 the prosecu- 
tion passed into the hands 
of Antonio Silvester’s son- 
in-law, Miguel Álvarez, who 
continued to guide the pa- 
rishioners in their prayers. 


According to the book, 
The History of Alto Vista by 
R.H. Nooyen, it is not known 
when Domingo Antonio Sil- 
vester came to Aruba from 


Venezuela. The elders be- 
lieve Antonio was a Span- 
iard. In 1780, father Joseph 
Antonio de la Vegal called 
Bernardino Silvester, one of 
Antonio’s sons with his wife 
Anna 
Cathalina 
Tromp, 
“neighbors and naturals of 
the island Aruba” and thus 
they became natives. 


At the end of the eighteen 
century many inhabitants 
the island died as a result of 
the black fever epidemic 
and since people believed 
that the Alto Vista area was 
the most infected, they be- 
gan to build their homes 
further south within the 
Noord area, so the town of 
Noord began to grow into 
a community till getting its 
own Church. However re- 
ligious festivals continued 
to be celebrated at this sa- 
cred native place, with the 
custom of arriving in pro- 
cession to Alto Vista. 


Two-hundred years after 
the beautiful time of Alto 
Vista, people can no lon- 
ger see much of the town 
of Alto Vista from 1750. With 
a lot of work they found 
the old foundations of the 
Church of the Queen of 
the Holiest Rosary to build 
a new chapel on the same 
place. The entire surround- 
ing area was empty and 
desolated, making it hard 
to imagine that Alto Vista 
was a town at all. A hun- 
dred years later, people 
can see the remains of 
around 
twenty 
houses, 
some made of stone and 
others of clay. Nowadays, 
only around six of these 
houses remain. 


South of the chapel in the 
yard two graves can be 
observed, there was the 
cemetery 
which 
father 
Pablo de Algemesi blessed. 
It is not certain, but it is be- 
lieved that the two graves 


belong to Antonio Silvester 
and Miguel Alvares, ac- 
cording to Nooyen. About 
50 meters near the chapel 
there are still the markings 
of an old house, where 
Antonio 
and 
Bernardino 
Silvester would have lived. 
About 200 meters from the 
chapel there is a water 
tank which the locals call 
Tanki Cacique. In the past 
this tank was closed. But 
mostly water was brought 
out from the Poz di Noord, 
a well dug in the sand. 


The chapel can be viewed 
from basically any point in 
the north side, even from 
Paradera and Sero Plat. 
All the historical remains 
around the chapel provide 
us with an idea on how the 
old people of Alto Vista 
used to live. Don’t miss the 
opportunity to visit a place 
of 
historical 
significance 
with a window to Aruba’s 
past.q 
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Aruba’s cultural and literary development: Then and now 


(Oranjestad)—The Aruban 
culture has seen many sub- 
stantial developments over 
the course of a century. 
With the introduction of the 
Lago Refinery at the turn of 
the 20th century, followed 
by the breakout of the Sec- 
ond World War and the 
general incentive for politi- 
cal independence during 
the mid-century, a cultural 
identity on the island be- 
gan to take form and have 
since developed through 
international and local in- 
fluences. 


In the pre-industrial era of 
the 19th century, much 
could not be said about a 
cultural identity on the is- 
land. Still being a part of a 
Dutch colonial territory at 
the time, as well as not hav- 
ing political or economic 
autonomy (Curacao was 
the center of commerce, 
cultural 
life, 
and 
politi- 
cal management of the 
Netherland Antilles at the 
time), the small population 
of Aruba consisted mostly 
of farmers and fishermen, 


tending to their crops and 
their cattle, or going out 
to fish to provide for their 
family. As Quito Nicolaas 
states in his article Historia 
di Literatura Arubiano: E 
Bida Cultural (Literary His- 
tory of Aruba: Cultural Life), 
“during the pre-industrial 
period, there were no sig- 
nificant economic activity 
that could have created 
a cultural ambience, with 
only one way to generate 
profit at the time for the sub 
existence of Aruban fami- 
lies.” 
It wasn’t until the intro- 
duction of the Lago Refin- 
ery in San Nicolas in 1928, 
that the island saw a small 
boom in cultural manifes- 
tations and entertainment, 
as farmers left the ‘cunucu’ 
(country) life to work in the 
refinery, which resulted in 
Aruba acquiring a different 
economic pilar. Before this, 
entertainment and cultural 
manifestations were mostly 
experienced by local par- 
ishes and the island’s elite, 
who often partook in cul- 
tural and entertaining ac- 
tivities around the island, 
like going to the movie the- 
ater or coming together to 
share poetry on Sundays 
after church. 


Literary life 
Throughout the 19th cen- 


tury and up until the 1940s, 
there were also not much 
trace of a cultural climate 
for the cultural-literary sec- 
tor on the island. Primary 
education was introduced 
on the island in the mid- 
19th century, followed by 
secondary and higher edu- 
cation around the late 30’s 
and 40’s. It wasn’t until the 
1950s, with the introduction 
of the E.R.N.A agreement in 
1951 and the signing of the 
Statute in 1954, which al- 
lowed more space for and 
control over the economic 
and cultural development 
of Aruba, that the literary 
life on the island began to 
grow 
substantially 
com- 
pared to decades before. 
This was in response to local 
institutions established in 
the 1940s for cultural and lit- 


erary growth on the island, 
but that did not yet capture 
the attention of the gener- 
al public. The 1950 brought 
with it a boom of literary 
production on the island, 
like those of V.S. Piternella, 
as well as migrant authors 
José Ramón Vicioso y Rings 
William Rufus, who have 
also contributed to the lit- 
erary development on the 
island. The literary move- 
ment was further promoted 
by local broadcasters Voz 
di Aruba and Radio Kelk- 
boom, with their regular 
broadcast of literary works. 
The 50s and 60s also saw 
the influence of interna- 
tional cultures, especially 
that of the United States. 
During this time, because 
of international influences 
as well as the continued 
prosperity of the oil refinery, 
cultural traditions in Aruba 
began to really take form 
and become widespread, 
as different worldly and lo- 
cal concepts were intro- 
duced in the Aruban soci- 
ety. With the establishment 
of local television broad- 
cast station Tele-Aruba in 
1963, and with time and 
possibilities, local programs 


such as “Nos Tera”’ (“Our 
Land”) started to pay more 
attention to the Aruban 
culture and worked to form 
a cultural consciousness 
within the community. The 
1960s also saw the rise of lo- 
cal authors and artists, who 
were more comfortable in 
producing works in our na- 
tive tongue, Papiamento, 
but who also produced 
works in Spanish, English 
and Dutch. This new phe- 
nomenon was in response 
to the interaction between 
economic growth, individ- 
ual prosperity, cultural life 
and literary expression. 


The 21st century 
Nowadays, international in- 
fluence on our culture is still 
prevalent, especially those 
from Latin America, the 
United States and The Neth- 
erlands. Nevertheless, there 
also exists a strong cultural 
identity and traditions that 
are exclusive to the Aruban 
culture, often manifesting 
during traditional celebra- 
tions, like Dia di San Juan/ 
Dera Gai (St. John’s Day), 
Dia di Himno y Bandera 
(National Hymn and Flag 
Day), Camping during Eas- 
ter and much more. With 
the surge of social media 
in the last decade, artistic 
voices, especially those of 
the younger generation, 
has become even more 
prevalent and easily ac- 
cessible to the community 
of Aruba through online 
platforms such as Face- 
book, Instagram and Tik- 
Tok. q 


Source: Historia di Literatura 
Arubiano: E Bida Cultural by 
J.R. “Quito” Nicolaas 
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Visit the farmer’s market at the Ostrich Farm! 


Every first Sunday of the 
month the Ostrich Farm 
organizes and facilitates 
the largest farmers mar- 
ket on the island. Ev- 
erything sold during the 
farmers market are lo- 
cally crafted, produced 
and grown. Locally arti- 
sans and farmers gather 
at the farmers market to 
showcase proudly their 
products. 


You can find the best 
artisan bread & pastries 
from T2 Pan, hot sauces 
from Nonna, jams, cook- 
ing sauces, fresh egg 
and honey that comes 
from small beekeepers, 
vegetarian snacks from 
locally soured beans call 
Dubaru. Then you have 
the very talented local 
artisans that share their 
unique 
and 
one-of-a- 
kind art such as driftwood 
paintings, high quality 
jewelry, baby clothing, 
knitting products, ceram- 
ic mugs/cups and plates, 
Calabash art, organic 
soap and cosmetic from 


Bath & Body and Eco liv- 
ing and so much more! 


The Farmer’s market is 
held under a large, cov- 
ered area so you can 
shop comfortably in the 
shade. The restaurant in 
the premises serves deli- 
cious local lunches and 
fresh fish when avail- 
able. Ice cold local beer, 
smoothies, 
fresh 
fruit 
shakes and not to be 
missed serves the best 
shaved ice on the island! 
And the Ostrich tours is of 
course offered as well. 


For 
everybody 
young 
and old here is some- 
thing to do, shop, relax 
and enjoy a great fam- 
ily outing and most of 
all come and support 
the local artisans and 
farmers every first Sun- 
day of the month from 
10:00 to 14:00, Matividiri 
57, follow our Facebook 
page or Instagram @ 
arubaostrichfarm and be 
notified for each upcom- 
ing farmers market.q 


Lessons from our elders: 
Plants and fruits for medicinal use 


(Oranjestad)—Though 
western 
medicine is now widely used for 
common illnesses and to keep our 
bodies healthy and happy, it is still 
very common in every household 
in Aruba (and around the world) to 
have staple home remedies that 
is passed on through generations. 
Here are some tips that our elders 
have passed on to us over the years. 


Pineapple 
Pineapple has more uses than top- 
ping it on your Christmas ham. Ac- 
cording to elders, the skin of a pine- 
apple is great to use to refresh your 
body. Clean the skin thoroughly and 
make tea or warapa* with it. It is said 
that this tea can also be drank af- 
ter an operation on the ovaries or 
uterus. This gets rid of irritation and 
inflammation. 


When the fruit is unripe and green, 
this can be used to stimulate men- 
struation flow in women. This also 
stimulates the passing kidney stones. 
When ripe, the fruit can be used for 
poisoning in the gut and can help 
treat rheumatic diseases, like arthri- 
tis. 


However, breastfeeding women 
who cannot produce much milk are 
advised not to consume too pine- 
apple, and people with acid reflux 
are recommended to not consume 
any pineapple at all. 


Arrowroot 
Arrowroot is native to tropical Amer- 
ica and can be sold as a powder or 
whole. It is said that you can take 
arrowroot powder and make a “sha- 


lup” (porridge) for stomach pain or 
when you’re feeling weak. You can 
make it with milk too, but it is advised 
to best use just water. You can also 
add prunes for a bit of sweetness. Ar- 
rowroot shalup is also good to treat 
an unhealthy gut or for diarrhea. 


To make arrowroot shalup, boil a bit 
of water and add one tablespoon 
of arrowroot powder and stir con- 
tinuously until you reach porridge 
consistency. If you make a shalup 
with milk, add a pinch of salt. Raw 
arrowroot powder can be used to 
powder babies. 


Eggplant/Aubergine 
Eggplants, or aubergines, are easy 
to find in supermarkets around the 
world and can be grown all year 
round on the island. Related to pota- 


to and tomato, eggplants are good 
to calm nerves. It can also be used 
to lower blood pressure, by steeping 
its leaves in boiled water and drink- 
ing it. You can also make eggplant 
juice to help purify your blood. How- 
ever, do make sure to drink slowly; 
let it mix with your spit and then swal- 
low. 


Eggplant kataplan* can also be 
used to treat skin tumors, abscesses 
and hemorrhoids. Eggplant kata- 
plan can also be used externally to 
treat arthritis. 
*warapa: term referring to a wa- 
ter and sugar solution, a.k.a simple 
syrup. 
*kataplan: porridge-like mixture used 
externally for wounds or parts of the 
body that are painful or swollen.q 
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Episode 46 - The hummingbird – our “Blenchi” 


ORANJESTAD — The hum- 
mingbird symbolizes many 
different concepts, due to 
its speed, the hummingbird 
is known as a messenger 
and guardian of time. It 
also has meanings of love, 
joy and beauty. 
The movements of the 
hummingbird symbolize in- 
finity, eternity and continu- 
ity, it can fly back teaching 
us that we can remember 
our past, however, this bird 


also teaches us that we 
should not insist on our past 
and we have to move on. 
The hummingbird drinks the 
nectar of flowers, which 
means that we must savor 
every moment and appre- 
ciate the things we love; 
it also teaches us the me- 
dicinal properties of plants 
and how to work with the 
energy of flowers to heal 
ourselves and others. 
The hummingbird has a very 
powerful spiritual meaning. 


In the regions of the Andes 
in South America, the hum- 
mingbird means resurrec- 
tion. 


The hummingbird is the pro- 
tector of the warriors and 
messenger of the gods. To 
show their importance, in 
this case among the Az- 
tecs, it is enough to remem- 
ber that it was the hum- 
mingbird that led them to 
Aztlan. This beautiful bird, 
which in Nahuatl is called 
Huitzilin, is considered the 
nahual of war. 
The old Maya`s tell us that 
the Gods created all things 
on Earth and each one was 
commissioned with a job. 
When they finished they 
knew that there was no 
one in charge of carrying 
their desires and thoughts 
from one place to anoth- 
er. As they no longer had 
mud or corn to make an- 
other animal, they took a 
jade stone and with it they 
carved a very small arrow. 
When she was ready, they 
blew on her and the little 
arrow flew out. It was no 
longer an arrow, now it had 
life: the gods had created 
the x ts’unu’um, that is, the 
hummingbird. 
Its 
feath- 
ers were so fragile and so 
light, that the humming- 
bird could approach the 
most delicate flowers with- 
out moving a single petal. 
It shone under the sun like 
raindrops and reflected all 
the colors. 
Then, the men tried to 
catch that beautiful bird 
to decorate with its feath- 
ers. The Gods, seeing them, 
became angry and said 
that if someone dared to 
catch a hummingbird, they 
would be punished. That's 
why hummingbirds can't 
be kept in cages. The Gods 
created them to fly freely. 
But the Gods not only cre- 
ated these beautiful birds 
and made them free. They 


also assigned them a job: 
hummingbirds would have 
to carry the thoughts of 
men and the gods them- 
selves from here to there. 
That is why, according to 
legend, when a humming- 
bird appears before you 
suddenly, it is carrying a 
message of love and af- 
fection from someone who 
is thinking of you, of this 
land or beyond. 
In Aruba there are two dif- 
ferent species of humming- 
birds, which are the com- 
mon emerald Chlorostilbon 
mellisugus, a relatively large 
and the other less common 
hummingbird is the Ruby- 
topaz Hummingbird Crysol- 
ampis 
mosquitus 
which 
have reddish, rounded tails 
unlike the blue, forked tail 
of the Blue-tailed Emer- 
ald, which is not for Aruba. 
Male 
Ruby-topaz 
Hum- 
mingbirds have a beautiful 
orange throat and reddish 
head, though in poor light 
it can look dark. We rarely 
see this species at the flow- 
ering shrubs in contrast to 


the Blue-tailed Emerald. 
Only female builds nest, in- 
cubates, cares for young 
and 
defends 
nest 
site. 
Breeding activity thought 
to take place through- 
out the year, apparently 
strongly 
dependent 
on 
flowering trees and shrubs 
and hence generally high- 
est toward the end of rainy 
periods. Nests with eggs re- 
corded in February, March, 
May, June, October and 
December. Nest delicate, 
cup-shaped, made from 
silken cotton of plant-fibers 
and seeds. 
To get to know more about 
Aruba and its origins, its ani- 
mals and culture, we highly 
recommend you to book 
your visit for our renowned 
cultural encounter session 
which has been entertain- 
ing curious participants for 
decades. Mail us at etni- 
anativa03@gmail.com 
to 
confirm your participation. 
Our facilities and activities 
take place close to high 
rise hotels.q 
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Aruba’s underwater wonderland 


ORANJESTAD - Exploring the un- 
derwater wonders is something 
you should definitely do during 
your stay in Aruba. The underwa- 
ter world has everything to offer 
that makes a snorkel trip so ex- 
ceptional; an impressive, colorful 
sea life with exotic fishes, turtles 
and beautiful coral reef. The his- 
toric shipwrecks, located on the 
Aruban seabed are also worth a 
visit. Aruba is known for its white 
beaches and blue oceans, which 
means there are many fascinating 
under water spots, where you can 
take your snorkeling gear and we 
selected the top spots for you. 


Tres Trapi 
Tres Trapi means tree steps in Pa- 
piamento, Papiamento is together 
with Dutch the official language 
spoken on Aruba. The beach is 
called Tres Trapi because it is ac- 
cessible by the tree steps carved 
into the rocks. Tres Trapi is a small 
rocky beach, located on the 
north-western side of the island, 
approximately 5 to 10 minute drive 
from Palm Beach. From the unique 
steps you can easily walk over the 
beach into the clear and turquoise 
blue ocean. While snorkeling you 
will encounter all kind of tropical 
fishes and sea stars. The kind of 
starfish you will find in the Aruban 
waters is the red cushion sea star. 
This is a starfish that is commonly 
found in the shallow waters of the 
Caribbean sea and if you are lucky 
during your snorkeling visit to Tres 
Trapi, you may come across one of 
the green sea turtles. Respect the 
animal, keep your distance and 
enjoy the view. Also remember; it 
is a once in a life time experience. 


Antilla shipwreck 
Antilla is a 400-foot-long long ship, 
built in 1939 in Hamburg, Germany. 
Antilla came to Aruba, because it 


had to find a neutral port. When 
Germany invaded the Nether- 
lands on May 10, 1940, the crew 
decided to let their own ship sink, 
to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of the Dutch Navy. Antilla 
lies on its portside in Malmok bay, 
and the sunken word war two ship 
is now one of Aruba’s most popu- 
lar snorkeling and dive spots. How- 
ever, the ship wreck can only be 
reached by boat. The ship is visible 
from the surface and during your 
snorkeling trip you be surrounded 
by hundreds of tropical fishes, but 
the ship wreck alone is already im- 
pressive enough. 


Baby Beach 
Baby beach; a white beach, with 
a crystal blue ocean. The beach is 
located on the southern part of the 
island. On the way to the famous 
beach, you will drive through the 
old capital of Aruba, San Nicolas. 
The old Aruban culture can be still 
felt and experienced here, so do 
not hesitate to get out of your car 
and walk around for a while. Baby 
beach is a child friendly beach, 
since it is shallow and the water 
has a pleasant temperature. The 
name therefore fits well with the 
beach. Baby beach is an excellent 
beach for snorkeling, especially 
if you want to go with small chil- 
dren, because the water remains 
shallow and there are still many 
underwater wonders to see. In the 
ocean there is an area marked 
until where it is recommended to 
snorkel and on the beach you will 
find different facilities. It is a perfect 
beach to spend your day snorkel- 
ing and relaxing. 


Mangel Halto 
Mangel Halto beach is located in 
Savaneta, on the southern-west 
part of the island. The beach is dif- 
ferent from the other beaches in 


Aruba; it is beach full of mangroves. 
You reach the beach by a bridge 
through the mangroves and then 
you will have several entrances 
to the sea. There are diverse spots 
where you can enjoy a perfect 
beach day, wooden stairs made 
to enter the water and a dock to 
sit on and enjoy the view. Mangel 


Halto is also worth a visit for the 
snorkeling experience. Inside the 
bay, the water is clear and you find 
many colorful fish. Outside the bay 
is a bit more challenging for begin- 
ners because of the wind and the 
waves, but the coral is alive and it 
is just like snorkel heaven.q 
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For small biz reliant on summer tourism, 
extreme weather is the new pandemic 
-- for better or worse 


By MAE ANDERSON 
AP Business Writer 
NEW YORK (AP) — For small 
businesses that rely on sum- 
mer tourism to keep afloat, 
extreme weather is replac- 
ing the pandemic as the 
determining factor in how 
well a summer will go. 
The pandemic had its ups 
and downs for tourism, with 
a total shutdown followed 
by a rush of vacations due 
to pent-up demand. This 
year, small businesses say 
vacation cadences are re- 
turning to normal. But now, 
they have extreme weath- 
er to deal with — many 
say it's hurting business, but 
more temperate spots are 
seeing a surge. 
Tourism-related businesses 
have always been at the 
mercy of the weather. But 
with heat waves, fires and 
storms becoming more fre- 
quent and intense, small 
businesses increasingly see 
extreme weather as their 
next long-term challenge. 
For Jared Meyers, owner of 
Legacy Vacation Resorts, 
with eight locations, includ- 
ing four in Florida, Hurricane 
Idalia's landfall Wednesday 
as a Category 3 storm led 
to a loss in revenue as he 
temporarily 
closed 
one 
resort and and closed an- 
other to new guests. It also 
means a lengthy cleanup 
period to fix gutter and 
other damage and beach 
cleanup, including replant- 
ing of sea grass, sea grapes 
and other plants to protect 
against the next storm. 
"Even 
when 
the 
hurri- 
cane doesn't hit directly, it 
wreaks havoc economical- 
ly, emotionally — to those 
that have suffered previous 
losses — and to our way of 
life," he said. 
A lifelong Florida resident, 
he's used to hurricanes, but 
fears their intensity is get- 
ting worse. In fact, the num- 
ber of storms that inten- 
sify dramatically within 240 
miles (385 kilometers) of a 
coastline across the globe 
grew to 15 a year in 2020 
compared to five a year in 
1980, according to a study 
published in Nature Com- 
munications. "It does feel 


like and probably will con- 
tinue to feel like we're just 
hopping from one emer- 
gency to another based 
on climate change," Mey- 
ers said. For Steve Silber- 
berg in Saco, Maine, who 
runs Fitpacking, a compa- 
ny that guides people on 
wilderness 
backpacking 
trips in national and state 
parks and forests, extreme 
weather is becoming a 
serious obstacle. National 
Park Service Research has 
shown that national parks 
are experiencing extreme 
weather conditions at a 
higher rate than the rest 
of the country because of 
where they're located. 
Historic snowfall in March 
at Yosemite -- followed 
by a wildfire -- affected 
one hike Silberberg had 
planned. Another hike was 
canceled due to unusually 
large snowfall rendering 
the Narrows — part of Zion 
Canyon in Zion National 
Park in Utah — impassable 
due to a high volume of 
meltwater. He had to can- 
cel a trip to the Los Padres 
National Forest in California 
due to wildfires and sub- 
sequent flooding, which 
destroyed trails and made 
them impassable. 
"We are quickly approach- 
ing a crossroads as to how 
to keep the business vi- 
able," he said. "It seems 
that almost half of our trips 
are affected in some way 
by 
increasingly 
extreme 
weather events." 
Silberberg is trying to find 
ways 
to 
make 
climate 
change work for him, how- 
ever. He is thinking about 


starting a company that 
helps people visit places 
that may disappear due 
to climate change, such 
as Glacier National Park in 
Montana or the Everglades 
in Florida, which is threat- 
ened by rising sea levels. 
In Southern California this 
summer, businesses faced 
sweltering heat, followed 
by Tropical Storm Hilary, the 
first tropical storm the re- 
gion had seen in 84 years. 
"Definitely extreme weath- 
er is here to stay," said 
Shachi Mehra executive 
chef and partner at Adya, 
Indian restaurant in Ana- 
heim, California. The res- 
taurant is located in the 
Anaheim Packing House, a 
food hall in a historic 1919 
citrus-packing house near 
Disneyland. 
The restaurant closed for 
a day proactively during 
Tropical Storm Hilary, los- 
ing a day of sales. Heat has 
been more of an issue, as 
business slowed in late July 
this summer during a surge 
in 
temperatures. 
Mehra 
said she suspects the heat 
is behind the slowdown 
since typically things start 
to slow in late August or 
September. Media focus 
on extreme weather can 
hurt business, too. Dan 
Dawson, owner of Horizon 
Divers in Key Largo, Florida, 
saw business boom dur- 
ing the pandemic. Now 
it's back to pre-pandemic 
levels. But when storms like 
Idalia close in, tourists flee 
— even though Dawson's 
spot in Key Largo was 300 
miles (480 kilometers) from 
where Idalia hit.q 


Dan Dawson, owner of Horizon Divers, poses outside his dive 
shop in Key Largo, Fla., Thursday, Aug. 17, 2023. 
Associated Press 
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HEALTH 
India launches a spacecraft to study the sun after 
successful landing near the moon's south pole 


By ASHOK SHARMA and 
AIJAZ HUSSAIN 
Associated Press 
NEW DELHI (AP) — India 
launched its first space 
mission to study the sun 
on Saturday, less than two 
weeks after a successful 
uncrewed landing near 
the south polar region of 
the moon. 
The Aditya-L1 spacecraft 
took off on board a satel- 
lite launch vehicle from the 
Sriharikota space center in 
southern India on a quest 
to study the sun from a 
point about 1.5 million kilo- 
meters (930,000 miles) from 
Earth. The point, known as 
L1, affords an uninterrupt- 
ed view of the sun. 
The spacecraft is equipped 
with seven payloads to 
study the sun's corona, 
chromosphere, 
photo- 
sphere and solar wind, the 
Indian Space Research Or- 
ganization said. 
After over an hour, the 
ISRO said the launch was 
"accomplished successful- 
ly." "The vehicle has placed 
the satellite precisely into 
its intended orbit. India's 
first solar observatory has 
begun its journey to the 
destination of Sun-Earth L1 
point," ISRO posted on the 
X platform, formerly known 
as Twitter. 
The satellite is scheduled to 
take 125 days to reach the 
L1 point. 
India 
became 
the 
first 
country to land a space- 
craft near the moon's south 


pole on Aug. 23 — a historic 
voyage to uncharted terri- 
tory that scientists believe 
could hold vital reserves of 
frozen water. After a failed 
attempt to land on the 
moon in 2019, India joined 
the 
United 
States, 
Rus- 
sia and China as only the 
fourth country to achieve 
the milestone. 
Jitendra Singh, India's junior 
minister for science and 
technology, praised the 
ISRO officials for their work 
on the latest launch. 
"Congratulations 
India. 
Congratulations ISRO," he 
said while being present 
at the ISRO control room. 
"It's a sunshine moment for 
India." The sun study, com- 
bined with India's success- 


ful moon landing, would 
completely change the im- 
age of the ISRO in the world 
community, said Manish 
Purohit, a former scientist at 
the research organization. 
Hundreds of people who 
had gathered to watch 
the launch cheered as In- 
dia's sun mission took off. 
Among 
the 
spectators, 
Prakash, who gave only 
one name, said the launch 
was "one more milestone" 
like the country's recent 
moon mission. "This is going 
to set the bar high for ISRO," 
he said. 
"We are privileged to be 
Indian and witness this kind 
of developmental activities 
on the space center for In- 
dia," said Sridevi, who also 


gave only one name. 
Once in place, the sat- 
ellite would provide reli- 
able forewarning of an 
onslaught of particles and 
radiation from heightened 
solar activity that has the 
potential to knock out 
power grids on Earth, said 
B.R. Guruprasad, a space 
scientist, in an article in The 
Times of India newspaper. 
The 
advanced 
warning 
can protect the satellites 
that are the backbone of 
the global economic struc- 
ture as well as the people 
living in space stations. 
"Those 
seven 
payloads 
are going to study the sun 
as a star in all the possible 
spectrum positions that we 
have 
visible, 
ultraviolet, 
and X-ray. … It's like we're 
going to get a black and 
white image, the color im- 
age and the high-defini- 
tion image, 4K image of 
the sun, so that we don't 
miss out on anything that is 
happening on the sun," Pu- 
rohit said.q 


The screengrab from Indian Space Research Organisation (ISRO) Youtube channel shows the Ad- 
itya-L1 spacecraft lifts off on board a satellite launch vehicle from the space center in Sriharikota, 
India, Saturday, Sept. 2, 2023. 
Associated Press 
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Alonso goes deep twice to reach 40 homers and 100 RBIs as Mets 
beat 1st-place Mariners 6-3 


By JERRY BEACH 
Associated Press 
NEW YORK (AP) — Pete 
Alonso homered twice and 
drove in four runs, reaching 
40 homers and 100 RBIs for 
the second consecutive 
season as the New York 
Mets beat the first-place 
Seattle Mariners 6-3 on Sun- 
day. 
Jeff McNeil also went deep 
— after finishing a homer 
shy of the cycle Saturday 
night — and New York took 
two of three games from 
the Mariners to hand them 
their first series loss since 
Aug. 11-13 against Balti- 
more. 
Seattle began the day 
leading the AL West by one 
game over Houston and 
two over Texas. 
Alonso hit an RBI single in 
the first inning before his 
two-run shot in the third 
made him the fifth player 
in major league history with 
at least three 40-homer 
seasons in his first five cam- 
paigns, joining Hall of Fam- 
ers Ralph Kiner and Eddie 
Matthews as well as Ryan 
Howard and Albert Pujols. 
Alonso's solo homer in the 
seventh gave him 100 RBIs 
for the third time. His 41 
home runs are tied for the 
second-most in a season in 
franchise history with Todd 
Hundley and Carlos Bel- 
tran. Alonso holds the team 


record with 53 as a rookie 
in 2019. 
Francisco Álvarez had an 
RBI single for the fourth- 
place Mets (63-74), and 
touted rookie Ronny Mau- 
ricio went 1 for 4 with a 
single in his third big league 
game. Mauricio was the 
seventh player in team 
history to begin his career 
with consecutive multi-hit 
games. 
Tylor Megill (8-7) gave up 
three runs in 5 1/3 innings. 
Adam Ottavino allowed a 
pair of baserunners in the 
ninth before striking out J.P. 
Crawford to earn his eighth 
save. 


Dominic 
Canzone 
and 
Mike Ford hit back-to-back 
homers in the fourth for the 
Mariners. 
George Kirby (10-9), who 
hadn't started since Aug. 
23 due to an illness, gave 
up four runs (three earned) 
in three innings. He threw 73 
pitches, including 52 in the 
opening two innings — his 
most in the first two innings 
of a game. 
STREAKING 
Teoscar 
Hernández 
ex- 
tended his hitting streak to 
12 games with a fifth-inning 
single for Seatle. Julio Ro- 
dríguez's 15-game hitting 
streak ended as he went 0 


for 4. 
BRING IT ALL HOME 
The series in New York was 
a homecoming for several 
Mariners. Dominic Leone, 
a Connecticut native who 
was claimed off waivers 
from the Angels on Thurs- 
day, threw 1 1/3 innings 
for Seattle, the third team 
for whom he has pitched 
this season at Citi Field. 
He signed with the Mets in 
May before being traded 
to Los Angeles on Aug. 1. 
Kirby grew up in Rye, a little 
more than 20 miles from 
Citi Field, and Justin Topa, 
who earned the win Satur- 
day, played at Long Island 


University after graduating 
from high school in upstate 
Binghamton. 
TRAINER'S ROOM 
Mariners: 1B Ty France (el- 
bow) didn't play after be- 
ing hit by a pitch Saturday 
night. France has been 
plunked 29 times, tops in 
the majors. 
Mets: 3B Mark Vientos (right 
foot), injured running the 
bases Saturday night, sat 
out but is expected to play 
Tuesday 
at 
Washington. 
… RF Starling Marte (right 
groin) feels better after a 
week of treatment in Phila- 
delphia but said surgery 
is an option if he doesn't 
continue improving. Marte 
underwent double groin 
surgery last fall. 
UP NEXT 
Mariners: A 10-game road 
trip continues as RHP Bryan 
Woo (2-3, 4.15 ERA) pitches 
Monday in the opener of a 
three-game series at Cin- 
cinnati. The Mariners are 
15-3 all-time against the 
Reds — their least-frequent 
opponent. 
Mets: Following a day off, 
LHP José Quintana (1-5, 
3.26 ERA) opens a two- 
game series Tuesday in 
Washington, which coun- 
ters with LHP Patrick Corbin 
(9-12, 4.90). Quintana has 
allowed three runs or fewer 
in seven of eight starts this 
season.q 


New York Mets' Pete Alonso (20) rounds the bases after hitting a home run against the Seattle 
Mariners during the seventh inning of a baseball game, Sunday, Sept. 3, 2023, in New York. 
Associated Press 


Taylor Walls drives in go-ahead run 
in 8th as Rays drop Guardians 6-2 to 
salvage series finale 


By TOM WITHERS 
AP Sports Writer 
CLEVELAND (AP) — Tay- 
lor Walls drove in the go- 
ahead run with a single in 
the eighth inning as the 


Tampa Bay Rays salvaged 
the series finale with a 
6-2 win Sunday over the 
Cleveland Guardians, who 
missed a chance to gain 
ground on Minnesota in 


the AL Central. Walls lined 
a single to right off Trev- 
or Stephan (6-5) to bring 
home Jose Siri, who slid 
headfirst and safely around 
rookie catcher Bo Naylor's 
attempted sweep tag. Siri 
had walked with two outs 
and stole second to set the 
table for Walls. 
René Pinto hit a two-run 
homer for the Rays, who 
added three more runs in 
the ninth off Cleveland re- 
liever Eli Morgan. 
The Guardians got only five 
hits and stayed five games 
behind the first-place Twins 


with the season growing 
short. 
Minnesota, 
which 
lost 6-5 at Texas, opens a 
critical three-game series 
at Progressive Field start- 
ing Monday. Tampa Bay 
reliever Colin Poche (10- 
3) got the win, and Pete 
Fairbanks snuffed a ninth- 
inning Cleveland threat by 
getting two outs for his 19th 
save. Josh Naylor had an 
RBI in his return for Cleve- 
land. Playing for the first 
time since July 31, when 
he strained an oblique, the 
Guardians ' slugger deliv- 
ered a game-tying RBI sin- 


gle in the fifth off Rays start- 
er Taj Bradley to tie it 2-all. 
The Guardians have missed 
Naylor's presence in the 
middle of their lineup, but 
now have him back for 
the season's most mean- 
ingful stretch. Cleveland 
right fielder Ramón Laure- 
ano kept it tied in the sixth 
with a sliding catch on the 
warning track to take extra 
bases away from Siri. 
With two Rays on base, 
Laureano 
sprinted 
into 
the right-field corner and 
nabbed Siri's shot just be- 
fore it touched down. q 


Tampa Bay Rays' Jose Siri, left, slide into home plate in front of 
Cleveland Guardians catcher Bo Naylor, right, to score in the 
eighth inning of a baseball game, Sunday, Sept. 3, 2023, in 
Cleveland. 
Associated Press 
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Coco Gauff tells coach Brad Gilbert to 
stop talking during her U.S. Open win 


By HOWARD FENDRICH 
AP Tennis Writer 
NEW YORK (AP) — The sec- 
ond set was slipping away 
from Coco Gauff in the 
U.S. Open's fourth round on 
Sunday, so maybe she was 
frustrated by that... or the 
stumble that left her doing 
the splits while getting bro- 
ken... or the pair of double- 
faults that helped Caroline 
Wozniacki take that game. 
Or perhaps it was sim- 
ply that the last thing she 
wanted to hear at that 
moment was the near- 
constant chatter coming 
from Brad Gilbert, one of 
her two coaches sitting in 
the front row at Arthur Ashe 
Stadium. 
Either way, Gauff turned 
toward Gilbert and said, 
"Please stop." Then, during 
the next game, which al- 
lowed Wozniacki to force 
a third set, Gauff told him, 
"Stop talking." 
That was while Wozniacki 
was grabbing four con- 
secutive 
games 
to 
go 
up a break in the third 
set. And then, just as the 
match seemed to be slip- 
ping away thanks in part 
to a slew of unforced er- 
rors, 
Gauff 
straightened 
out her strokes and pulled 
way. She collected the last 
six games for a 6-3, 3-6, 6-1 
victory over Wozniacki, the 
33-year-old mother of two 
who recently came out of 
retirement. 
During her on-court in- 
terview, the sixth-seeded 
Gauff described the inter- 
action with her entourage 
as a "stress reaction." 
She seems rather adept at 
that. Gauff became the 
first 
American 
teenager 
since Serena Williams more 
than two decades ago to 
reach the quarterfinals at 
Flushing Meadows in con- 
secutive years. 
In 2022, Gauff lost to Caro- 
line Garcia in that round; 
this time, the opponent 
will be defending cham- 
pion Iga Swiatek or No. 20 
seed Jelena Ostapenko. 
The top-seeded Swiatek 
was scheduled to face Os- 
tapenko on Sunday night, 
after 23-time Grand Slam 
champion Novak Djokovic 
met qualifier Borna Gojo. 


Gauff, whose best showing 
at a major was reaching 
the final at the 2022 French 
Open, has now won 15 of 
her past 16 matches. That 
run follows a first-round exit 
at Wimbledon in July and 
includes the two biggest 
titles of her career, at the 
DC Open and in Cincin- 
nati. It also coincides with 
the additions of Pere Riba 
as her full-time coach and 
Gilbert in a role that's been 
described as a temporary 
consultant. 
TV microphones have been 
picking up Gilbert repeat- 
edly offering his thoughts to 
Gauff during matches over 
the past week. 
It was the hottest day of 
the event so far, with the 


temperature reaching 90 
degrees 
Fahrenheit 
(32 
Celsius), and Gauff kept 
missing the mark in the 
second set, to the tune of 
22 unforced errors. But she 
cleaned that up consider- 
ably down the stretch, with 
just eight miscues in the last 
set. 
"She's always been a great 
athlete. She's always had 
the backhand, the serve, 
the fighting spirit," Wozni- 
acki said. "I feel like right 
now, it's all kind of coming 
together for her." 
In the third set, with the 
playing surface covered 
in shadows, Wozniacki told 
chair umpire Louise Azemar 
Engzell it was difficult to see 
the ball and requested 


that the stadium lights be 
turned on. 
"I would really appreciate 
it," Wozniacki said. 
Didn't happen. And Woz- 
niacki, the 2018 Australian 
Open champion and twice 
a runner-up in New York, 
was not able to match 


Gauff 
stroke-for-stroke 
down the stretch. 
"She's back and it's like she 
never left," said Gauff, who 
has won three of her four 
matches in the tournament 
in three sets. "To be out here 
on the court with her today 
was an honor."q 


Coco Gauff, of the United States, celebrates after defeating 
Caroline Wozniacki, of Denmark, during the fourth round of the 
U.S. Open tennis championships, Sunday, Sept. 3, 2023, in New 
York. 
Associated Press 
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Palm Beach – When you think 
of a restaurant that pleases the 
needs of a whole family or a 
large group of people with all 
different tastes? Think Water’s 
Edge Restaurant. Located at 
the shore of Aruba’s most won- 
derful beach, The Eagle Beach 
Aruba. Water’s Edge Restau- 
rant is guaranteed to serve you 
a fantastic magical night to re- 
member. Whether you prefer to 
enjoy the view from indoors air 
conditioned comfort, outdoors in 
the soft tropical breeze or under 
a palapa with your toes in the 
sand. This spectacular restaurant 
offers the best ocean view sun- 
set or sky full of stars dinner while 
the crispy Caribbean night wind 
caresses your face and plays 
with your hair. 


From the minute you arrive there 
will be a great staff welcoming 
you with the most contagious 
smiles and warmth. The intense 
menu with a great variety of ap- 
petizers, main courses and deli- 
cious desserts will not disappoint. 
Seafood, Steaks and interna- 
tional favorites. All on one menu 
specially made just for you. 


Culinary Voyage 
Start your gastronomic jour- 
ney with a scrumptious ap- 
petizer such as the Maryland 
Crab Cakes, maybe the Crispy 
Calamari or the mouthwatering 
creamy Garlic Tarragon Shrimp. 


You can also opt for a classic 
French Onion Soup, a Lobster 
Bisque or the famously Water’s 
Edge House Wedge, a crisp 
wedge of fresh romaine lettuce 
topped with homemade blue 
cheese dressing, diced toma- 
toes, chopped bacon, caramel- 
ized pecans and blue cheese 
crumbles, drizzled with balsamic 
reduction. This followed by the 
Chef’s special of seafood such 
as Fresh salmon filet seasoned 
and grilled, topped with lemon 
cilantro butter and served with 
homemade mashed potatoes 
and fresh asparagus, a nice 
plate of Ahi Tuna or a succulent 
pasta dish like the Florentina Fet- 
tuccine Alfredo. Meat Lovers will 
have their fix with choices of a 
devourable 22oz. Bone-In “Tom- 
ahawk” Rib-Eye, pan seared in 
garlic infused oil and finished in 
the oven or our juicy N.Y Strip 
Loin, seasoned & grilled. All our 
steaks options are seasoned with 
a blend of kosher salt and freshly 
cracked black pepper. Served 
with homemade mashed pota- 
toes, seasoned vegetables and 
a choice of red wine reduction, 
green peppercorn demi glace, 
mushroom sauce, or bacon blue 
cheese butter. For extra sides the 
options are delectable. Fresh as- 
paragus, seasonal vegetables, 
mashed or baked potatoes, fries 
or rice and beans. Combine 
your personal choice with one of 
the most exclusive wine from the 


great selection of international 
wines to compliment your dish. 
Kids will enjoy every item of the 
specially compiled kids menu 
and there are also optional dish- 
es for all vegans, vegetarians 
and gluten-free guests. To end 
the culinary voyage with some 
luscious sweetness, the desserts 
are wild. From a piece of coco- 
nut flan, NY cheese cake, carrot 
cake, chocolate brownie or our 
classic Tiramisu with kahlua and 
amaretto served with choco- 
late sauce and coffee jelly. Not 
to mention the fresh and light 
piece of key lime pie. 


Creating memories 
If you are planning a birthday 
dinner, here you will receive a 
nice bottle of champagne to 
take home with you to extend 
your experience even further 
whether on the beach or your 
own private balcony. 


Live entertainment 
Just about every day of the 
week, there is a different live 
entertainment by the best local 
artists for you to enjoy. Whether 
you’re in a romantic mood, or 
more in a swinging mood, there 
is absolutely a night especially 
for you where you can combine 
great music with delicious cock- 
tails mixed with concoctions. In 
addition, Water’s Edge offers 
three daily Happy Hours from 
12pm-1pm, 4pm-6pm and again 
from 9pm-10pm with all premium 
brands specially priced. 


Breakfast, Lunch & Dinner 
Whether you join us for breakfast, 
lunch or dinner, Water’s Edge 
Restaurant & Bar offers a relaxed 
and inspirational dining experi- 
ence overlooking the beautiful 
Eagle Beach with spectacular 
ocean views. Gather with friends 
and family for drinks and appe- 
tizers or a night of pampering 
and relaxation. 


Start this year’s vacation with this amazing experience in the heart 
of Costa Linda Beach Resort 
Water’s Edge Restaurant is a jewel many had the pleasure to find! 


Water’s Edge is open daily from 
8am – 11pm 


To reserve your table please 
call +297 583-8000 / ext 8106 or 
direct line +297 586-9494 


For more information about 
the menus, entertainment and 
hours, please visit the website 
watersedge-aruba.com 


“Water’s Edge Restaurant is 
where magnificent beach views, 
amazing food and excellent 
service come together." 


Thank you to all our guests 
From the bottom of our hearts, 
we would like to Thank all of 
our guests who showed us 
so much love and support 
all throughout the year, and 
hopefully will continue to do so 
in the years to come. What we 
are most grateful for is that we 
could get back to doing what 
we love, which is looking after 
our guests. So, thank you for 
every dinner, lunch, breakfast, 
every to-go order, every glass 
of wine, every birthday, an- 
niversary and date-night that 
you spent with us this last year. 
To our new guests, Welcome! 
We hope you to see you back 
soon!q 


